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carried on; and you should regard the work of the 
Second Conference, not merely with reference to the 
definite results to be reached in that Conference, but also 
with reference to the foundations which may be laid 
for further results in future Conferences. It may well 
be that among the most valuable services rendered to 
civilization by this Second Conference will be found the 
progress made in matters upon which the delegates reach 
no definite agreement." 2S 

The irreducible minimum may well be the maximum 
of achievement at any given time, and in all our meet- 
ings, and in all our discussions, we should bear in mind 
the wise counsel of a great French statesman at the First 
and Second Hague Peace Conferences that : 

"We are here to unite, not to divide." 



INTERNATIONAL REORGANIZATION. 

By ALPHEUS H. SNOW 

ON May 18, 1899, twenty-six nations assembled by 
their delegates at The Hague. The assembly ad- 
journed on July 29, the delegates having theretofore 
agreed upon, and on that day signed, subject to ratifica- 
tion, a document which was called The Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. On 
September 4, 1900, seventeen of the nations represented 
at The Hague Conference — two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber — ratified this Convention and put it into effect as 
to themselves. 

Between September 4, 1900, and June 15, 1907— the 
day of the opening of the second Hague Conference — ■ 
the remaining nine of the nations which had partici- 
pated in the first Conference ratified the Convention. 
On June 15, 1907, fourteen nations which had not 
participated in the first Conference adhered to the 
Convention. While the second Hague Conference was 
in session, between June 15 and October 18, 1907, three 
more nations adhered to the Convention. On July 3, 
1907, when the last nation adhered to it, all except two 
of the nations of the world invited to the Conference 
had accepted the Convention, — these two being Costa 
Eica and Honduras. The Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, in the form in 
which it was adopted in 1899, by the first Hague Con- 
ference, thus became, in July, 1907, the practically 
unanimous act of all the nations of the world. 

This Convention was amended and revised by the sec- 
ond Conference, but the amended and revised Convention 
(Art. 91) provided that "the present Convention, duly 
ratified, shall replace, as between the contracting powers, 
the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes of the 29th July, 1899." The reason- 
able interpretation of this, considering the practice 
observed by the nations with regard to the original Con- 
vention, is, tha,t the amended and revised Convention 
was not intended to go into effect until it had been 
ratified by two-thirds of the forty-six nations represented 
at the second Hague Conference. As a matter of fact, 
the amended and revised Convention has not been rati- 
fied by even a majority of these nations, and as more than 
nine years have elapsed since it was formulated — seven 

(») Foreign Relations, 1907, pt. 2, pp. 1129-1130; Instruc- 
tions to the American Delegates, pp. 71-72. 



of peace and two of war — -it seems unlikely that a two- 
thirds ratification can ever be obtained. As the amended 
and revised Convention was only to be a substitute for 
the original Convention, when "duly ratified," and as it 
has never been "duly ratified," if the above interpretation 
is correct, it necessarily follows that the original Con- 
vention of 1899 is still in full force and effect, and that 
the next conference or assembly of the nations will have 
before it solely the Convention for Pacific Settlement of 
1899, the unanimous act of the nations. In that case 
the conference will, of course, treat the amended and 
revised Convention for Pacific Settlement of 1907, and 
all other action of the second Hague Conference bearing 
upon the pacific settlement of international disputes, as 
void ; but it will, no doubt, regard all this action as sub- 
ject to its consideration in priority to all other matters. 
On such consideration, the Convention establishing the 
Court of Arbitral Justice would no doubt promptly be 
enacted, and all other action of the Second Hague Con- 
ference relating to judicial action of a wholly voluntary 
nature would doubtless promptly be re-enacted — in both 
cases, however, with amendments. 

This Convention for Pacific Settlement is a document 
of the most profound significance. It is not a mere 
treaty ; it is a constitution of a body politic and corporate 
composed of all the nations of the world. Prior to July 
29, 1899, the nations of the world formed a mere un- 
organized community. On that day, by the signing of 
the Convention for Pacific Settlement by the authorized 
delegates of twenty-six nations, a written constitution 
was formulated for converting this unorganized com- 
munity into an organized body corporate and politic. 
On September 4, 1900, when the Convention went into 
effect as to seventeen nations, these seventeen nations 
became a body politic and corporate under a written 
constitution. On July 3, 1907, when it went into effect 
as to substantially all the nations of the world, the na- 
tions of the world became a body politic and corporate 
under a written constitution. 

The Convention was a constitution, because it dealt 
with the permanent and enduring relationships of the 
nations — -"international disputes" covering every kind 
of relationship, present and future; because it defined 
the permanent and enduring processes by which these 
relationships were to be determined — conciliation and 
arbitration; and because it instituted definite organs for 
the permanent carrying on of one of these processes — the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Permanent Admin- 
istrative Council, and the International Bureau. The 
processes thus defined and the organs thus instituted 
were not merely joint processes and joint organs of the 
nations as several and distinct entities. They were 
processes and organs of a new political and corporate 
unity above the nations. The object of the constitu- 
tion, in legal contemplation, was to create a super-unity 
which should formulate and wield the collective moral 
influence of all nations, and which should be wholly 
without compulsive power of any kind. The super- 
unity thus formed was thus not a super-state, but a 
consociation 1 — a mutual benefit society or an academic 

(') That the nations assembled at the Hague Conferences 
organized themselves into a body politic and corporate of a 
wholly voluntary nature was first clearly pointed out by 
Professor Walther Sehiicking, of the University of Marburg, 
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body. As a political and corporate body, this super- 
unity was adapted to exereise a psychological influ- 
ence — the influence of the reason and persuasion of a 
selected body of recognized men of science, acting as 
exponents of the collective moral sense of the world. 
This constitution was a recognition of the fact that the 
collective moral influence is the super-force which 
creates and supports armies and navies, and which, 
properly directed, can destroy them or convert them into 
police organs. 

It is now asserted that this war has shown that non- 
compulsive organization of the nations is inadequate to 
preserve the universal peace, and that the United States 
should devote its attention to organizing a super-state, 
of which it, along with the other nations, would be a 
member-state. This is the course into which the advo- 
cates of the League to Enforce Peace seek to direct the 
national purpose. 

The present war has shown nothing except that the 
old system of the balance of power, of understandings, 
ententes, alliances, secret agreements and intrigue, has 
survived, and has proved stronger than the new system 
of organized collective moral influence represented by 
the Convention for Pacific Settlement; but we now see 
that the Convention for Pacific Settlement, in its present 
form, is crude and unscientific, when regarded as a 
constitution of the Consociation of Nations, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to have much effect. The question 
therefore is still open, and will remain open after the 
war, whether it is not possible for the nations to re- 
organize themselves so as to form a more perfect non- 
compulsive unity, or consociation, which will be the most 
efficient agency for keeping the general peace which is at 
present possible, considering the difference of opinion 
which prevails among the nations concerning the funda- 
mental principles of political science and the contracted 
views held by most of them concerning their economic 
and social self-interest. 

Suggestions made by ministers of belligerent nations 
in the midst of war, looking towards the submission of 
their nations after the war to the compulsive power of a 
League of Nations, are to be regarded as a part of the 
psychological phenomena of war, or as moves in the game 
of war-diplomacy. It is to be remembered that in times 
of peace nations invariably manifest the greatest abhor- 
in his work entitled Der Staatenverband der Hanger Kon- 
ferenzen, published in 1912. A translation of this work, made 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, by Professor Charles G. Fenwlck, of Bryn Mawr 
College, is about to be published by the Clarendon Press of 
the University of Oxford. The word consociation is used in 
the text as being the word in the English and American 
language which most nearly expresses the idea intended, and 
which corresponds most nearly in meaning with the German 
word verband used by Dr. Schucking and other German 
writers In this connection. While the word consociation is 
unusual, it is by no means new. It was used in the Articles 
of the New England Confederation of 1643, the preamble 
reciting that "we doe conceive it our bounden dutye without 
delay to enter into a present consociation amongst ourselves 
for mutuall help and strength in all our future concernments, 
thatt, as in nation and religion, so in other respects, we bee 
and continue one." Consociation implies liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and unity. A consociation is a unity based on 
liberty, equality and. fraternity. It is a confederation in- 
duced by fellowship to promote better fellowship, and not a 
confederation induced by mutual fear or by external pres- 
sure. 



rence of any external compulsion, each insisting upon its 
freedom of judgment and its self-control. On no subject 
are nations so sensitive, and rightly so, since each nation 
is a trustee for its people. The reason why the revision 
of the Convention for Pacific Settlement made by the 
second Hague Conference failed of acceptance is, in all 
probability, that that Conference manifested in its delib- 
erations, and to some extent in its action, a tendency to 
move in the direction of compulsive organization. If the 
mere shadow of compulsion was able to destroy the work 
of the second Hague Conference, it would seem necessary 
to believe that an attempt to form the nations into a 
super-state through a Compulsive League of Nations 
would meet with the united opposition of all of them 
except the one — if there be one — which would expect to 
dominate the sea and air, and thereby dominate the 
league and the world. 

The only reorganization of the present Consociation 
of Nations which is possible, or which is likely in the 
long run to prevent war, is therefore a reorganization 
which is merely the perfecting of the present non- 
compulsive organization, so as to make more powerful 
and more pervasive the collective moral influence of the 
nations and peoples of the world. Towards such a re- 
organization the following suggestions are offered : 

The first suggestion is, that the Convention for Pacific 
Settlement, in the form in which it was adopted in 1899, 
should be taken as the fundamental constitution in 
all plans of reorganization. This implies that every- 
thing done at the Hague Conference of 1907 in any way 
relating to international organization shall be treated 
as void, but shall be regarded as before the next Con- 
ference for consideration de novo. The reasons for this 
have been already stated. 

The second suggestion is, that the provision in the 
Convention rendering decrees of arbitral tribunals oblig- 
atory on the parties, should be held to be void or should 
be annulled. This provision is inconsistent with the 
whole theory of the Convention. It imposes a moral 
compulsion upon nations. They are indeed free to arbi- 
trate or not; but they cannot arbitrate under the Con- 
vention without necessarily losing their freedom. Un- 
doubtedly it is not inconsistent with national independ- 
ence for nations to agree, by treaty in a particular case, 
to be bound by the decree of an arbitral tribunal of their 
own selection, if they see fit to do for their own conveni- 
ence. But to provide in the constitution of the Conso- 
ciation of Nations that nations cannot arbitrate except 
on condition of binding themselves to abide the award, 
makes each arbitral tribunal an organ of the Consociation 
and brings into operation a moral compulsion of the 
nations by the Consociation. Such moral compulsion is 
inconsistent with the purpose and object for which the 
Consociation is formed, which is the wielding of the col- 
lective moral influence. It was doubtless this feature 
of compulsion which rendered the Convention for Pacific 
Settlement in its original form so ineffective. The 
attempted extension of this compulsion by the second 
Hague Conference probably accounts in large measure 
. for the failure of the nations to approve its action. The 
nations should be free to accept or reject the award of 
any arbitral tribunal or court. "Were the nations thus 
left free, the collective moral influence would operate at 
its full strength and efficiency,, and no doubt every just 
decree would promptly be accepted and fulfilled. 
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As positive measures for developing and improving 
the present organization to be taken by the Conference 
of the nations — which would recognize itself and be rec- 
ognized as the Constitutional Convention of the Conso- 
ciation of Nations — the following may be suggested : 

First : Such an assembly would establish a new organ 
— an appointing organ. In the organization of collect- 
ive moral influence, the working body must be composed 
of experts. Experts are obtainable only through the 
intelligent exercise of the power of selection and ap- 
pointment. The only fair way to organize the appoint- 
ing organ would be by some application of the repre- 
sentative system. The representative appointing organ 
might perhaps be authorized to delegate its appointing 
power to a committee of its own membership or to a small 
body selected by it from outside its membership, but the 
basic appointing power must be a representative body of 
all the nations, in order that the equality of the nations 
may be preserved. The appointing organ would select 
indiscriminately, and without regard to the representa- 
tive system, the experts who would constitute the other 
organs of the Consociation. 

Second : All the processes and organs of the Consocia- 
tion would have for their function the conciliation and 
harmonization of the actions and relationships of the 
nations — the persuasion of the nations so as to induce 
them to agree to cohere with one another, by influencing 
them to act according to a broad and enlightened view 
of their self-interest. 

Third : There would be bodies of experts whose func- 
tions would be the investigation of political facts, the 
ascertainment of political principles, the formulation of 
rules of international action, and the determination of 
questions of territorial extension of national power or 
of the junction or division of nations. These organs 
would act whenever a designated number of nations 
should request them to do so. Although their action 
would be wholly advisory and persuasive, they would, in 
a general way, correspond to the political tribunal and 
the legislature in a Federal State. Their function might 
be described as that of regulative conciliation. 

Fourth: There would be bodies of experts whose 
functions would be the investigation of facts by the 
judicial method, at the request of two or more nations, 
and the formulation of judgments thereon if desired, the 
nations being free to accept or to reject the conclusions 
of the tribunal. The function of these organs would be 
that of judicative conciliation. 

Fifth: There would be bodies of experts whose func- 
tions would be administrative. These would constitute 
the secretariat and the treasury of the Consociation. 
Over the secretariat and treasury would be a body of 
experts who would be expected to supervise the working 
of the whole body politic and corporate, and sit perma- 
nently as a commission of economy and efficiency to 
devise measures for making the corporation work more 
perfectly as a mechanism for wielding the collective 
moral influence. 

Sixth. The organization of the Consociation would not 
be centralized at one place, but one place would be the 
headquarters or capital, and branches of the organization 
would be located everywhere throughout the nations, so 
that the work of the Consociation could be performed 
expeditiously and in a way most convenient to all con- 
cerned. 



Translating the above suggestions into the language 
of practical politics: There would be periodical assem- 
blies of the nations to revise and amend the supercon- 
stitution, meeting, say once in seven years, at the capital 
— The Hague, Geneva, or whatever place might be 
chosen. The amended constitution of the Consociation 
of Nations would not institute a "legislature" — i. e., a 
representative law-making body — since a "legislature," 
in this sense, is appropriate only as an organ of a State, 
which is a compulsive corporation. In lieu of this, 
there would be bodies of experts located throughout the 
world, in communication with each other, representing 
the Consociation of Nations as its officials and organs, 
who might be called upon by particular nations for 
advice concerning questions of international politics, or 
concerning the rule of international law which it would 
be proper for nations to observe on a given state of 
facts. These experts would doubtless be authorized to 
hold sessions together at stated intervals and publish the 
result of their considerations, which would of course be 
wholly advisorv to the nations. This body would con- 
stitute the Political Council of the Consociation. 

There would be the same Permanent Arbitral Tri- 
bunal as at present, and there would also be the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, but the litigating nations would be 
free to accept or reject their decisions. The Court of 
Arbitral Justice would doubtless be made the Supreme 
Court of the Consociation. There would also be various 
courts of the Consociation throughout the nations, with 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the Consociation in 
proper cases. Cases which were essentially between citi- 
zens of different nations, and in which the nations ap- 
pearing as parties to the record were merely representa- 
tives of individuals, would be tried in these international 
district courts, and finally settled by them unless an ap- 
peal were taken to the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court would have original and exclusive jurisdiction in 
controversies between nations in which national rights 
were involved. 

The Permanent Administrative Council and the Inter- 
national Bureau would also remain as at present, but 
their functions would be largely increased and decen- 
tralized, and the Permanent Administrative Council 
would be a commission on economv and efficiency, 
making periodica] reports concerning the working of the 
Consociation and making recommendations for develop- 
ing and perfecting it. There would be no Executive, in 
the sense in which that word is used in States, since 
there would be no execution of legislative acts or judicial 
decrees by physical compulsion. The Permanent Admin- 
istrative Council would exercise only advisory directive 
functions. 

There would besides be a Commission of Appointment, 
which might be the present Permanent Administrative 
Council (composed of the chief diplomatic representa- 
tives of the nations at the capital of the Consociation), 
or a different body. The nations would doubtless insist 
for the present on retaining the right to select representa- 
tives on the Permanent Court of Arbitration, and would 
require the Political Council also to be representative. 
But as time went on, the tendency would probably be to 
extend the powers of the Commission of Appointment 
and to abandon the representative system as respects the 
working organs of the Consociation. All the officials of 
the Consociation would have only advisory and persuasive 
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functions, and the nations would soon discover that better 
expert advice could be secured by a selection of experts 
made by the Commission of Appointment than by each 
nation insisting on being represented in the working 
organs of the Consociation. 

The ratification of the revised constitution would be 
made by referendum in each nation where a referendum 
was possible. Every ballot cast understandingly in favor 
of the revised constitution would increase the power of 
those appointed to wield the collective moral influence. 
Where referendum was impossible, legislative ratification 
would be necessary. The ratification of any kind of a 
superconstitution above the nations, whether voluntary 
or compulsive, is not an exercise of the treaty-making 
power, but is an exercise of the most transcendent and 
solemn power which any nation or people possesses. The 
people of each nation should exercise this power where- 
over possible. 

It may be said that the alterations of the Convention 
for Pacific Settlement in the manner proposed in the 
above suggestions would weaken the Convention and 
make it less adequate as a constitution than it now is. 
But we are dealing with the force of collective moral 
influence. This force cannot be created or wielded by 
physical or moral compulsion. It is in essence per- 
suasion, and can only be created and wielded through 
persuasion. The principles upon which this force can 
be brought into existence and made to operate are prin- 
ciples partly of psychology and partly of political 
science. The science of organizing this influence is in 
its infancy, but this seems to be certain— that the essen- 
tial feature of every constitution of a corporation whose 
object is to wield this super-force must be the entire 
absence of compulsion of any kind. Its physical weak- 
ness must be its moral strength. 

If this be true, the analogies drawn from the compul- 
sive organization of States — even federal States — are 
wholly inapplicable when plans for unifying the nations 
are being considered; and these analogies must be ban- 
ished from our minds completely and permanently. The 
analogies which are to be applied are those drawn from 
the organization of the wholly voluntary societies which 
exist among individuals and the wholly voluntary feder- 
ations which exist among business and charitable corpo- 
rations; in which the members voluntarily submit them- 
selves to the collective moral influence and cohere in 
harmonious unity, because they realize that through this 
voluntary submission they serve their own self-interest 
and attain their highest self-development. 



THE WOMAN'S PEACE PARTY 
IN CONFERENCE 

By MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD 
Secretary, Woman's Peace Party 

The second annual meeting in Washington of the 
Woman's Peace Party was timed to coincide with 
the opening of Congress, so that important Congres- 
sional measures could be discussed and hearings be held. 
Miss Jane Addams, national chairman, presided at the 
great mass-meeting in the Belaseo Theater, which closed 
the series of seven sessions with an impressive presenta- 
tion of the international and national peace problems. 



Professor Balch, of Wellesley College, a member of the 
unofficial neutral conference now meeting in Stockholm, 
declared in her opening address that it is "a common 
idea in Europe that the United States has no other 
interest in the war than to make money out of it." She 
maintained that "a complete victory on either side would 
be likely to bring with it a peace full of the promise of 
future struggle." She had large evidence that the 
masses in every land desire an honorable peace and she 
urged letters to the press and to Congress and public 
meetings, as well as private effort on the part of all, to 
relieve us from the bitter reproach of being willing to 
suffer by Europe's agony. 

The Sunday program included "A Citizen Army," by 
Mrs. Mead, of Boston; an address on "Patriotism," by 
Mrs. Ella Elagg Young; "The American Union Against 
Militarism," by Miss Lillian Wald, chairman of its 
board of directors ; "The Effect of the War on Women," 
by Miss Janet E. Eichards, of Washington, and "De- 
pendent Nationalities in Eelation to World Peace," by 
Miss Grace Abbott, of the Immigrant's Protective 
League. Mrs. Wm. Kent appealed for funds to carry 
on the work of the organization, and in fifteen minutes 
$5,000 was raised in gifts and pledges, which is about 
one-third the sum needed for the year's budget. The 
program closed with an inspiring address by Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer upon "The War Settlement," which held 
the great audience spellbound until the end. 

One afternoon of the regular sessions was devoted to 
discussion of questions that concern congressional ac- 
tion. One of these was the principle involved in the 
Keating bill for a commission on Oriental problems. A 
very satisfactory hearing was subsequently held before a 
House committee upon this bill. Miss S. P. Brecken- 
ridge presented as speakers Mrs. Kent, of California; 
Mrs. Mead, of Honolulu; Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and 
Miss Jane Addams, who urged that one or more com- 
missions of Americans and Orientals should be ap- 
pointed to study and report on the complex and serious 
questions at issue between the Orient and the United 
•States. 

Mrs. Frank Cothren, a young New York lawyer, pre- 
sented startling and impressive facts before the Confer- 
ence when speaking on the proposition "That legislative 
action be taken in accordance with the principle that in- 
vestments by capitalists in one country in the resources 
of another shall be made at the risk of investors without 
claim to the military protection of their own govern- 
ment." The Conference laid stress upon the importance 
of calling the attention of our people and foreign na- 
tions as well to the remarkable provisions of the Hensley 
rider on the naval appropriations bill, and it was agreed 
that the President should be requested to make a public 
proclamation of it on New Year's day. 

One whole evening was given to the question of mili- 
tary training in the schools in view of efforts that will 
be made to present bills in most of our legislatures this 
winter to require military training. It was manifest 
that a widespread movement for compulsory physical 
training must be begun unless the inadequate and one- 
sided physical development of military drill be imposed 
by uninformed legislatures. The Chamberlain bill was 
especially condemned, and subsequently an arrangement 
was made for a congressional hearing on it. 



